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Here and Abroad 


People — Places — Events 


TRIAL NOSE COUNT 


Later this month, U. S. census takers 
will conduct a trial population count 
in parts of North Carolina in prepara- 
tion for the big nation-wide nose count 
in 1960. 

Among other things, the census 
takers will try out a “do-it-yourself” 
feature of the forthcoming population 
tally. They will leave behind special 
information blanks at every 4th house 
they visit, and ask the householder to 
fill out the blanks and send them in 
to the Census Bureau. If people co- 
operate, this will save a great deal of 
house-to-house canvassing. 


TROUBLE IN KOREA 


Riots and demonstrations have 
rocked South Korea within recent 
weeks. The trouble began when the 
government of President Syngman 
Rhee enacted a strict law prohibiting 
open criticism of government policies. 
Rhee’s political opponents charge the 
President is attempting “to crush all 
opposition groups.” The Korean Presi- 
dent denies this charge. He says the 
law is needed to put down Red efforts 
to stamp out democracy in the Far 
Eastern land. 


GOOD-WILL ELEPHANT 


American children will get an un- 
usual gift from the children of India 
this spring. It is a baby elephant 
named “Shareyb.” The name comes 
from the short form of “Share Your 
Birthday Foundation,” which encour- 
ages American children to share gifts 
on their birthday with youngsters of 
other lands. 


VISITOR FROM BERLIN 


A distinguished free-world leader 
will soon pay a visit to our coun- 
try. West Berlin Mayor Willy Brandt 
is on his way here 
for talks with top 
American leaders. 
The 45-year-old 
German official, 
who has been free 
Berlin’s mayor 
since 1957, will dis- 
cuss his city’s fu- 
ture in the face of 
“ Red threats. Mos- 

cow has been call- 
ing for the withdrawal of western 
troops from Berlin. According to U. S. 
and West German officials, such action 
would leave that city at the mercy of 
communist East Germany, which sur- 
rounds the old German capital. Rus- 
sians, however, maintain that Berlin 
could be placed under some form of 
international supervision, and thus 
protected from interference. 

Mayor Brandt, during his visit here, 
will tour a number of American cities. 
He will also be the main speaker at a 
ceremony, in Springfield, Illinois, com- 
memorating the 150th birthday of 
Abraham Lincoln. 
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SEIBEL IN RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 


HOW HIGH should it go to keep pace with Soviet space developments and 
communist military power? U. S. lawmakers are now focusing their attention on 
vital questions about federal spending for defense and other purposes. 


New Budget Is Debated 


Lawmakers Study President Eisenhower’s Recommendations 
For Spending 77 Billion Dollars Next Year 


ONGRESS is carefully examining 

President Eisenhower’s new budget 
proposals, which were announced late 
last month. These include a rec- 
ommendation that our government 
spend 77 billion dollars in the year 
beginning next July 1. 

In the form of dollar bills fastened 
end to end, such an amount would be 
more than enough to reach 30 times 
the distance to the moon. Readers may 
recall that we have used this type of 
example on previous occasions, when 
mentioning federal outlays of money. 
But, as U. S. spending for long-range 
rockets and space research continues 
to grow, the idea of “reaching the 
moon on a bridge of dollars” becomes 
more and more appropriate. 

Every year at about this time, the 
President sends Congress his official 
estimate on future U. S. revenues, and 
his recommendations on federal spend- 
ing. These estimates and recommen- 
dations make up his proposed budget. 

The latest budget figures are for the 
1960 fiscal year—which begins next 
July 1 and ends June 30, 1960. On 
money matters, our national govern- 
ment ignores the regular calendar 
year. Federal spending is planned on 


the basis of a fiscal (business or 
bookkeeping) period that starts with 
July instead of January. 

Therefore, the term “next year” or 
“1960,”" whenever used in this article, 
refers to fiscal 1960—which begins 
about 5 months from now. 

Preparation of the annual budget 
is a tremendous job, simply because 
our federal government is involved in 
such a wide range of activities. 
Months ago, U. S. departments and 
agencies started drawing up estimates 
on how much money their 1960 work 
would require. These estimates—or 
requests—went to the Bureau of the 
Budget, which operates directly under 
the President’s control and is headed 
by Maurice Stans. 

Budget Bureau officials examined 
all the requests, talked them over with 
the various department heads, and 
then—under the President’s direction 
—set the amount of money that Con- 
gress would be asked to provide for 
each federal agency and activity. 

Now it is Congress’ turn to examine 
the budget and make final decisions on 
how much will be granted. This, too, 
involves many months of work. 

(Continued on page 2) 


Trade Relations 
Hard for Finland 


New Government Tries to End 
Export-Import Dispute 
With Russians 


N the cold, snow-blanketed northwest 

corner of Europe—where the sun 
gives only a few hours of light on 
winter days—the Republic of Finland 
is struggling to end a dangerous eco- 
nomic-political storm. 

This storm is caused in part by de- 
mands from communists in the Finn- 
ish Parliament for posts in the cabinet. 
Behind these demands is a dispute over 
trade and political relations with Rus- 
sia, which has a frontier of more than 
700 miles with Finland. 

A new government was formed— 
without communists in the cabinet— 
3 weeks ago. Headed by Premier 
Veino Sukselainen, it undertook to 
find a way to end difficulties with 
Russia. The new premier did not 
have certain majority support in Par- 
liament, however, and faced difficulties. 
Finnish-Russian talks a week ago gave 
some hope that new trade negotiations 
would start by spring. 

The 4,400,000 Finns are a sturdy 
people, and they know well how to get 
along with the blizzards that come to 
them during the 6 or 7 months of 
winter. A teen-ager thinks nothing of 
skiing 5 miles over dry, crisp snow to 
pick us his date—and she will ski 
along with him to the movies in tem- 
peratures that may be 40 degrees or 
more below zero. 

A farmer near the Arctic Circle goes 
about in warm felt boots, fur cap, and 
fur-lined jacket to do his morning 
chores. He carries a lantern, for day- 
light doesn’t arrive much before 10 
o’clock and lasts only until dusk at 
around 2 in the afternoon. The 
farmer may ski to his barns, but 
sometimes he peddles a bicycle over 
a narrow, snowy road. 

Just as they are accustomed to fac- 
ing the cold, the Finns are also ex- 
perienced in dealing with political 
storms that involve Russia. However, 
Finland has had more difficulty with 
her big neighbor than with the 
weather. 

A czarist army of the old Russian 
empire took Finland from Sweden in 
1808-09. Czarist rulers on occasion 
tried to force burdens upon the Finns, 
who often resisted orders with success. 
Young men, for example, would hide 
in their country’s thick forests for 
weeks to avoid being drafted into Rus- 
sian military service. 

Throughout much of their history 
as a part of the Russian empire, the 
Finns were able to carry on limited 
self-government. By stubborn political 
bargaining, they managed to obtain 
more freedom than was general in 
other parts of the empire. 

Their freedom was such that Rus- 

(Continued on page 6) 
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TAXES on individual incomes make up the biggest source of U. S. government 


revenue, while the largest outlay is for national defense purposes. 


Federal Budget 


(Continued from page 1) 


Annual totals. Since the Korean 
War period, the annual amount spent 
by our federal government has ranged 
between 64.6 billion dollars (in 1955) 
and 80.9 billion (estimated for the 
present year). So the recommended 
outlay of 77 billion dollars during 
1960 won’t be the largest—or the 
smallest—in recent times. 

It is important to remember that 
our actual spending for 1960 may 
differ a great deal from what is pro- 
posed in the budget. Congress may 
turn down some of the President’s 
requests, or it may—on the other hand 

¢<all for larger outlays than he seeks. 
Also, if emergencies arise, the Chief 
Executive himself can ask for grants 
that are not now being sought. 

(Increases in military and other ex- 
penditures have boosted federal costs 
far higher than expected in this 
current year, 1959. We are spending 
about 7 billion dollars more than the 
amount listed in the original esti- 
mates, ) 

A balanced budget? When the gov- 
ernment receives enough tax money 
to cover its expenses, the budget is 
“in balance.” President 
Eisenhower expects this condition 
to prevail in 1960, if his recom- 
mendations are followed. In 1959, on 
the other hand, the government is 
spending nearly 138 billion dollars more 
than it is likely to receive. Therefore 
the budget for this present year is “out 
and the national debt is 


said to be 


of balance,” 
rising. 

Defense costs. About 59% of next 
year’s proposed federal outlay is for 
the armed forces and other purposes 
that the Eisenhower Administration 
regards as directly related to national 
The budget figure in this 
connection is 45.8 billion dollars, com- 
pared to the current year’s total of 
16.1 billion. 

Defense money would be divided as 
follows: 

1) For 


defense, 


the Defense Department 


‘Because 


itself, including the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Marines, 41 billion dollars 

roughly the same amount as in the 
present year. 

(2) For the work of the Atomic 
Energy Commission—mainly rnilitary 
—about 2.7 billion dollars. As Presi- 
dent Eisenhower points out, this 
figure represents “an all-time high.” 

(3) For stockpiling raw materials 
that would be essential in case of war, 
$265,000,000. 

(4) For helping our allies strengthen 
their armed forces, slightly over 1.8 
billion dollars—about half a billion less 
than the 1959 figure. 

A sizable amount of our defense 
money will be spent on rockets and 
missiles. Moreover, we still devote 
much attention to the development and 
production of swift jet bombers and 
fighters. President Eisenhower, while 
addressing Congress early last month, 
gave some graphic illustrations as to 
the cost of these weapons. He said: 

“The over-all cost of introducing 
Atlas [intercontinental rockets] into 
our armed forces will average $35,- 
000,000 per missile on the firing line. 





BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


fractions of a cent are not shown on this chart, the figures given here differ 
slightly from those in the accompanying article about Uncle Sam’s budget. 


. We are now ordering fighter air- 
craft which are priced at 50 times as 
much as the fighters of World War II. 
We are buying certain bombers that 
cost their weight in gold—literally.” 

Despite such tremendous outlays, 
these questions arise: “Are we spend- 
ing enough on national defense? Are 
we building and maintaining military 
forces strong enough that the Rus- 
sians and Red Chinese will be afraid 
to start conflicts?” 

According to certain critics of the 
Eisenhower Administration, the 
answer in each case is No. Democratic 
Senator Stuart Symington of Missouri 
contends that we are behind Russia in 
the production of long-range missiles, 
and that the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion is not doing everything necessary 
“to give this nation an adequate de- 
fense.”’ Another Democrat, Senator 
Mike Mansfield of Montana, adds that 
our country must not “sacrifice secur- 
ity for economy.” 

President Eisenhower admits that 
Russia is “somewhat ahead in certain 
phases of missile development.” Nev- 
ertheless, he argues that the Soviets 
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FEDERAL REVENUE, spending, and debt—through the years. Annual in- 


creases or decreases in the national debt do not always correspond exactly with 


budget deficits or surpluses. 


This is because money may be spent in a different 


year from that in which it is borrowed, while revenues collected during the 
fiscal period may be used for the repayment of debts in the following year. 


began concentrating on long-range 
missiles some years before we did, and 
that we are now making “remarkable 
progress” in catching up. “We’re 
going very, very fast,” Mr. Eisen- 
hower continues. Programs recom- 
mended in the latest budget, he says, 
will provide well-balanced defense 
forces—capable of meeting any chal- 
lenge that is likely to arise. 

Foreign affairs and national defense 
are linked closely together, the Presi- 
dent maintains. In his budget pro- 
posals, as we have already noted, 1.8 
billion dollars for military aid abroad 
is listed among the defense costs. 

Mr. Eisenhower seeks an additional 
1.8 billion to help underdeveloped 
countries improve their people’s living 
standards, plus $360,000,000 for other 
work related to international affairs. 

The proposed spending of about 3.6 
billion dollars on foreign aid—military 
and otherwise—will be a subject of 
much controversy. President Eisen- 
hower and his aides feel that this 
money will help friendly foreign na- 
tions strengthen their defenses and 
their economic systems—thus putting 
such countries in better shape to re- 
sist the Soviets and Red Chinese. 

While the Administration plans to 
spend less on foreign aid in 1960 than 
in the current year, certain critics 
think the proposed figure is still too 
high. “This type of spending should 
be cut sharply,” they argue. “Foreign 
aid puts a tremendous burden on the 
American taxpayer, and yet it hasn’t 
been very successful in securing 
friends for the United States.” 

We shall take up the overseas aid 
question in considerable detail as Con- 
gress debates it. 

Wars of the past. Our nation is 
still paying for World War II and 
other past conflicts, while seeking to 
prevent future ones. President Eisen- 
hower requests about 5 billion dollars 
for veterans’ benefits next year. This 
amounts to 644% of his budget 
(though it is shown as 7¢ on the ac- 
companying “budget dollar”’ chart, 
which doesn’t employ fractions). 

In a sense, veterans’ benefits can be 
regarded as a military cost. The same 
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is true of the approximately 8 billion 
dollars (1042% of the budget) that 
will go as interest on our huge na- 
tional debt, most of which arose in 
time of war. 

It is startling to see how large a 
part of Uncle Sam’s spending is re- 
lated to defense, to national security, 
or to wars that occurred in the past. 
Outright defense projects, foreign aid 
and other international activities, vet- 
erans’ benefits, and interest on the na- 
tional debt—these call for a total of 
61 billion dollars in the President’s 
1960 budget. This amounts to about 
79% of next year’s proposed federal 
spending. 

All other activities are to share the 
remainder—approximately 21%. 

Agricultural programs, aimed at 
helping the farmer, are slated to re- 
ceive nearly 6 billion dollars, or 8% 
of the total budget. About 13% is thus 
left for countless U. S. undertakings 
which we haven’t even mentioned up 
to this point—tasks ranging from 
weather surveys to the operation of 
federal courts and prisons. 

Many people believe that the new 
Eisenhower budget seeks far too little 
money for such purposes as education, 
health, and housing. In recent edi- 
torials, for instance, the Washington 
Post has argued that we are a wealthy 
and growing nation, that we can 
afford to spend larger sums on items 
of this kind, and that we should do 
so even if it means higher taxes. 

President Eisenhower replies that 
his Administration is, in fact, calling 
for greater outlays on science and 
education, on development of water 
resources, on urban renewal or slum 
clearance, and on highways. But he 
says: “We cannot undertake to satisfy 
all proposals” for government projects. 

In general, he says, the taxpayers 
can spend money to better advantage 
themselves than the government can 
spend it for them. 


What about Uncle Sam’s revenues? 
Where, exactly, will the government 
obtain money for next year? 


According to the new Eisenhower 
budget, taxes on individual incomes 
are to provide 53%, while taxes on 
corporation incomes furnish 28%. 

The government also expects to ob- 
tain sizable amounts from levies on 
gifts and inheritances, from customs 
duties, and from what are known as 
excise taxes on the manufacture or 
sale of tobacco, automobiles, gasoline, 
and various other products. (The 
President recommends a boost in gas- 
oline taxes, along with new increases 
in postal rates.) 

All these different sources, it is 
estimated, will yield 77.1 billion dol- 
lars—slightly more than the Admin- 
istration plans to spend—for 1960. 
Much depends, however, on the eco- 
nomic condition of the country. If 
business activity declines, and incomes 
sag, then the government’s income- 
tax receipts will drop too. If there is 
a business boom, on the other hand, 
our federal treasury might receive 
more tax money than it expects. 

For the time being, President Eisen- 
hower seeks no major change in the 
rate at which incomes of various sizes 
are taxed. He hopes a reduction may 
be possible within the next few years. 
Certain observers, though, believe that 
unsettled world conditions will require 
an increase instead. 

In any case, problems on federal 
spending and taxation will continue 
to be among the most difficult and 
most controversial matters that Con- 
gress handles. —By ToM MYER 
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HOPE it doesn’t hurt 


Would You Like 
To Be a Dentist? 


F you decide to become a dentist, 

you are likely to start your working 
day by preparing all equipment needed 
for patients listed on your appoint- 
ment book. This equipment includes 
devices for taking X-rays, drilling 
teeth, filling cavities, cleaning teeth, 
and possibly for performing oral sur- 
gery. 

Some patients will drop in only to 
have their teeth cleaned and checked 
(often done by a hygienist in the of- 
fice). Others will need cavities filled, 
teeth straightened or extracted, and 
artificial teeth made and put in place. 

Most dentists are general practition- 
ers who provide all types of dental 
care for their patients. A small num- 
ber, though, are specialists. They in- 
clude orthodontists, who concentrate 
on straightening crooked teeth, pros- 
thodontists, who make artificial teeth 
or dentures, and oral pathologists, who 
treat diseases of the mouth. Still 
other dentists teach in dental schools 
or do research work in this field. 

Qualifications. For success in this 
profession, you will need a high degree 
of intelligence, an interest in medical 
science, and the ability to use your 
hands in making intricate and precise 
operations. You should also be able 
to get along well with people, and 
be genuinely interested in the prob- 
lems connected with caring for the 
teeth of others. Finally, you will need 
good business sense if you plan to go 
into private practice. 

Preparation. While in high school, 
take a college preparatory course with 


emphasis on the sciences. Next, you 
will be required to take 2 or more 
years of study in a liberal arts college, 
and 4 years in a recognized school of 
dentistry. 

Remember, many dental schools have 
more applicants then they can accept. 
So it is important for you to meet 
all their requirements if you hope to 
be admitted for the course in den- 
tistry. Find out what these require- 
ments are as soon as possible by 
sending for catalogs from the dental 
schools of your choice. Then make 
your application as soon as the school 
is willing to accept it. 

After receiving a degree in den- 
tistry, you must pass an examination 
to qualify for practice in the state 
where you plan to work. This exam, 
given by the state, is a test of tech- 
nical knowledge and general fitness 
for professional practice. 

Job outlook. There is a definite 
shortage of dentists throughout much 
of the country. Most dentists go into 
private practice. Others find openings 
in various state and federal govern- 
ment agencies, or in laboratories of 
private firms. 

Getting started in private practice 
is costly. Between $5,000 and $10,000 
must be spent to equip an office, and 
new devices must be added from time 
to time. 

Earnings. After you have become 
established in the profession, you are 
likely to have a very good income. The 
average earnings of practicing den- 
tists is around $13,000 a year. 

Facts to weigh. Advantages include 
the opportunities to serve your fellow 
man, and the favorable earnings of- 
fered by this profession. 

But the high cost of a dental edu- 
cation and the expense of setting your- 
self up in private practice are draw- 
backs. However, there are scholar- 
ships available in a number of dental 
schools. Furthermore, there are often 
openings in offices of established den- 
tists for persons with a dentistry 
degree to serve as assistants. 

Though only a relatively small num- 
ber of women have become dentists, 
there are good career opportunities 
for them in this profession. Many 
feminine dentists specialize in caring 
for children’s teeth, while others do 
laboratory work. 

More information. Write to the 
American Dental Association, 222 Su- 
perior Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. Also 
talk things over with your dentist. 

—By ANTON BERLE 





PUZZLE ON CURRENT AFFAIRS 


Fill in numbered rows according to 
descriptions given below. When all are 
correctly finished, heavy rectangle will 
spell the name of a city in Alaska. 


1. ________ requirements make up 
59% of the proposed budget. 


2. Many people from Communist China 
are seeking refuge in neighboring 








8. Senator Lyndon Johnson has pro- 
posed a new bill on _____--___ rights. 

4. Finland’s 
natural resource. 

5. Mayor of West Berlin who is on his 
way to visit this country. 


_. are her main 


6. Dr. James ——_ — has recom- 
mended a number of changes in our high 
schools. 

7. The Belgian __. appears to 


be started on its way toward eventual 
independence. 


8. South __ has been the scene 
of anti-government riots recently. 


9. Capital of Finland. 
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Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: Baltimore. VERTICAL: 1. 
debate; 2. Cairo; 3. Alaska; 4. cotton; 5. 
Italy; 6. Yemen; 7. Moscow; 8. Farouk; 
9. re-entry. 


A Real Education 
Vs. a Phony One 


By Clay Coss 


R. X is a genial, friendly man. He 
has no major troubles and no 
especially vexing worries. He has a 
good job and has had his share of 
promotions. He has a fair income and 
a pleasant home. His friends consider 
him successful in his business and 
social life. 

But despite the advantages he en- 
joys, X is not at all happy. Though 
he has no serious troubles, he has too 
little real enjoyment. He does not find 
much that is interesting in the days as 
they go by. Too few of his hours 
bring positive pleasure. Life, for him, 
is by no means a zestful experience. 
He is restless, dissatisfied, and bored. 

Mr. Y’s income is no greater than 
X’s. To his neighbors he seems no 
more fortunate or successful, but he 
possesses a form of wealth unknown 
to X, a wealth of interests. He has 
found satisfying forms of recreation. 
He is interested in politics, reads 
about public problems and understands 
what he reads. His studies give him 
a rich experience, 
for he understands 
both past and pres- 
ent and is able to 
fit the days’ events 
into the mosaic of 


history. 
Y has studied 
geology. He likes 


to wander over the 
countryside and to 
read in the rock 
formations a record of the ages. But 
his interests are not confined to the 
more serious facts of everyday life. 
He follows the sport pages and en- 
livens otherwise boring minutes by 
noting what the home team is doing. 
Something is always happening to 
banish the tedium of the day and to 
spread before him a multitude of 
pleasures. He is unacquainted with 
the boredom which so seriously affects 
his neighbor. 

The chief difference between X and 
Y is that Y is an educated man and X 
isn’t. Both men “went through” high 
school and college, but one of them 
took advantage of his opportunities 
while the other didn’t. Y made use of 
his studies, whereas X did not. Y 
continued, after the school years, to 
acquire an education, continued to en- 
large his horizons and to broaden his 
interests, while X never learned the 
meaning and the possibilities of an 
education, either in school or in later 
life. To Y life is a rich, exciting ex- 
perience; to X the passing days are 
too often filled with boredom. 

In every classroom there are stu- 
dents who are becoming more like X 
every day of their lives. There are 
others traveling in the footsteps of Y. 
Which way are you going? 





Clay Coss 





If a man’s education is finished, he 
is finished. —E. A. FILENE 
” 


If a man empties a purse into his 
head, no man can take it away from 
him. An investment in knowledge al- 
ways pays the best interest. 

—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


* 


If you want learning, you must work 
for it. —J. G. HOLLAND 
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Proposals for Our High 
Schools by Dr. Conant 


A number of changes are urgently 
needed in our high schools to im- 
prove training in citizenship and in 
scholastic subjects. So says Dr. 
James Conant, prominent educator 
and former U. 8. Ambassador to West 
Germany. Dr. Conant, who made an 
on-the-spot study of our high schools 
last year, has written a book on his 
findings and recommendations. Here, 
in brief, are some of his school pro- 


posals : 

1. Eliminate small high schools 
that have fewer than 100 students 
and consolidate these into larger 


schools capable of providing better 
equipment and instruction. 

2. Help students choose their own 
individual study programs instead of 





url CHASE 


Johnson 


Conant 


trying to fit all pupils into rigid cur- 
riculums. 

3. Require all students to take such 
courses as English, social studies, and 
science as general education for citi- 
zenship. 

4. Encourage students who don’t 
plan to go to college to take useful 
vocational courses. 

5. Encourage top-ranking students 
to take more challenging academic 
courses, including 4 years of mathe- 
matics, 4 years of a foreign language, 
and 8 years of science. The extra 
courses should be taken in addition to 
those required of all students. 

6. Give special attention to the 
highly gifted pupils on the one hand, 
and to those whose reading ability is 
particularly low, on the other. 


Congress Considers New 
Civil Rights Program 


Political observers on Capitol Hill 
say chances are good that a new civil 
rights program proposed by a south- 
ern lawmaker, Senate Majority Leader 
Lyndon Johnson of Texas, will be 
enacted into law this year. 

Nevertheless, there is some opposi- 
tion to the Johnson program from 2 
different groups of lawmakers—those 
who feel the plan interferes too much 
in state affairs on civil rights mat- 
ters, and others who contend the pro- 
posals don’t go far enough in protect- 
ing certain individual rights. 

Here, in brief, are proposals made 
by Senator Johnson: 

1. Extend the life of the present 
Civil Rights Commission, which is 
scheduled to expire next September, 
until January 1961. (This commis- 
sion investigates charges made by in- 
dividuals and groups that they are 
being deprived of rights as citizens, 
including the right to vote.) 

2. Give the U. S. Justice Depart- 
ment additional powers to check local 
balloting records in order to see if 
any persons are being illegally de- 


prived of the right to vote because of 
race or for some other reason. 

3. Crack down on “hate borabings” 
by making it a federal crime to tele- 
phone or mail bomb threats. This 
proposal would also make it illegal to 
take explosives across state lines for 
the purpose of destroying property. 
(Under this provision, the FBI could 
help states to track down persons 
committing these crimes.) 

4. Set up a special national agency, 
to be called the “Community Rela- 
tions Service,” for the purpose of 
working out solutions to racial and 
other similar problems throughout the 
country. 


Boy Scouts Celebrate 
Their 49th Year 


Boy Scouts throughout the nation 
will celebrate their organization’s 
49th birthday this week. It was on 
February 8, 1910, that Scouting be- 
came a nation-wide movement in the 
United States. Members of this or- 
ganization throughout the country 
will have special programs to honor 
the event, which is being observed 
from February 7 through 13. 

Altogether, there are more than 4,- 
700,000 Cubs, Scouts, Explorers, and 
adult leaders in the nation today. 
Since the organization’s founding, 
over 29,500,000 Americans have been 
active in Scouting. 

During 1959, the movement will em- 
phasize friendly relations among all 
people at home and abroad. Several 
hundred American Scouts and lead- 
ers will attend the Tenth World Scout 
Jamboree next July near Manila, 
capital of the Philippines, to help 
strengthen bonds of international 
good will and understanding. 


Ancient Device Helps 
Teach Arithmetic 


The abacus, one of man’s oldest 
counting devices, is making a come- 
back as a means of teaching arith- 
metic in our schools (see picture). 
It was once widely used in the class- 
room for teaching addition and 
subtraction. 

The counting device was familiar to 
people of the ancient world. The 


The Story of the Week 


Greeks and Romans used it, as did 
even older civilizations in Egypt 
and the Orient. 

The abacus, or counting frame, 
is still a familiar sight in many coun- 
tries today. Many of the stores and 
shops in Russia use it to add up their 
customers’ bills. China and other 
Asian lands also use the abacus ex- 
tensively. 


Africa’s Congo Moves 
Toward Self-Government 


The drive for self-rule, which has 
been sweeping over much of Africa 
in recent years, is now making head- 
way in the Belgian Congo. Not long 
ago, serious rioting broke out in the 
Congo’s capital of Leopoldville, and 
African demonstrators there de- 
manded the right to govern them- 
selves. 

The riots and demonstrations came 
as a surprise, for it was generally 
assumed that the Congolese were con- 
tent to live under Belgian rule and 
were pleased with the economic prog- 
ress being made under that country’s 
supervision. Since this is apparently 
not the case, Belgium has agreed to 
start the Congo on the road to self- 
rule. 

Under present plans, councils will 
be set up to handle local affairs 
throughout the colony by spring. All 
citizens of the big African land will 
have the right to vote in elections 
for the local leaders. Later, a na- 
tional legislature will be formed. 

The Belgian Congo, with an area of 
more than 900,000 square miles, is 
larger than Alaska and Texas com- 
bined. Though many of the colony’s 
13,000,000 people still live in tribal 
communities as their ancestors did, a 
growing number of Congolese work in 
mines, newly established industrial 
plants, and on farms. 

The Congo is a rich source of ura- 
nium, diamonds, copper, gold, and 
other minerals. Leading farm crops 
are coffee and cotton. 


How to Help Needy Boys 
And Girls Overseas 


Young children speaking many dif- 
ferent tongues have temporary homes 





UPI 


TEACHERS at St. Louis, Missouri, take lessons from Japanese instructor on 
use of the abacus—ancient calculating device long used in Asia and elsewhere (see 


story). 


The teachers will try out the abacus experimentally in fifth grade classes 


with the hope it will help students learn arithmetic faster. 
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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 
BELGIAN CONGO is latest of Afri- 
can territories to start on the path to 
independent government 


in an unusual treatment center in 
Genval, Belgium. They are needy 
boys and girls from West Germany, 
Italy, Greece, and elsewhere. Many 
of them escaped from Iron Curtain 
countries with their parents. 

The Belgian home for children in 
need of medical care is run by the 
Foster Parents’ Plan. This interna- 
tional relief organization, through 
which many Americans have 
“adopted” needy youngsters overseas 
by providing them with financial help, 
is now conducting a drive for funds. 
A contribution of 50 cents will pro- 
vide a child with badly needed vita- 
mins and medical care for one month. 

You or your school can help this 
worthy cause by sending contributions 
to Foster Parents’ Plan, 352 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Two News Events 
In a Nutshell 


American and Soviet officials are 
now putting the finishing touches on 
a plan for the exchange of leading 
scientists between the 2 countries. 
Under this program, 150 American 
scientists will go to Russia to visit 
laboratories and _ research centers 
there. A similar number of Russian 
experts will come here to study our 
scientific projects. 

In addition to this exchange, the 
United States and Russia plan to 
step up visits back and forth of doc- 
tors, entertainers, and other groups. 

Refugees are streaming across the 
rugged mountain frontier between 
Red China and Laos. The escapees 
are leaving their old homes to get 
away from the hated communist Chi- 
nese “communes.” Under the ‘‘com- 
mune” system, entire families are 
herded into guarded camps and forced 
to work long hours in return for 
meager food rations. 

According to Laotian estimates, 
some 3,000 persons are crossing the 
frontier from Red China each month. 
To escape into Laos, the Chinese refu- 
gees must cross dangerous mountain 
trails as well as elude the watchful 
communist border guards. 


Do You Know These 
Federal Budget Terms? 


Authorization. When the U. S. 
Congress authorizes the spending of 
funds for specific purposes, it merely 
agrees to provide the money without 
actually making it available. Not un- 
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til a later date does it actually sup- 
ply the funds. 

Appropriations. This refers to the 
money actually provided by Congress 
for the various government agencies. 
As a rule, Congress first authorizes 
the spending of money by government 
offices, and later appropriates the nec- 
essary funds. 

Many appropriations are itemized. 
These go into great detail as to how 
the money is to be spent. Other funds 
are provided on a lump-sum basis, 
giving the head of the agency some 
leeway in determining how the money 
is to be used. 

Permanent appropriations. This 
term. refers to standing laws pro- 
viding funds for a particular public 
purpose from year to year without re- 
quiring new congressional appropria- 
tions. 

Supplemental appropriations. When 
a government department runs short 
of money before the end of its book- 
keeping year, or when unexpected ex- 
penses must be met by the govern- 
ment, Congress is asked to provide 
additional or supplemental funds. 


Debate on Whether Draft 
Should Be Abolished 


Next June 30, the existing military 
draft program is due to expire. Should 
this law be extended for another 4 
years as the Defense Department re- 
quests? That issue is now being 
argued in Congress and across the 
nation. 

Americans who oppose an extension 
of the military draft say: “At present, 
only a small number of eligible young 
men are called into the armed forces 
each month. There is no reason why 
enough additional youths couldn’t be 
encouraged to join the military serv- 
ices on a voluntary basis to make the 
costly draft unnecessary. According 
to reliable estimates, Uncle Sam could 
save at least $28,000,000 a year in 
costs of administering the plan if it 
were abolished. 

“Besides, the draft program need- 
lessly complicates the lives of Amer- 
ica’s young men. Their future is made 


highly uncertain because they never 
know when they might be called up 
for military duty. It is also unfair, 
since those who are drafted resent the 
fact that many are not.” 

On the other hand, those who feel 
the draft law should be extended say: 

“It is true that only a small number 
of the men needed by the armed forces 
are now called up for duty under the 
draft law. -But if this program were 
abolished, it would be just about im- 
possible to maintain our armed forces 
at their present strength. 

“Many men enlist chiefly because 
they feel they would otherwise be 
called up for duty by the draft. If 
the selective service plan should be 
dropped, enlistments would undoubt- 
edly decline sharply, creating a serious 
manpower shortage in our armed 
forces.” 


Satellites May Speed 
Up Mail Deliveries 


How would you like your mail de- 
livered at the speed of light? Im- 
possible? Not at all, scientists say. 
They believe it could be done if a 
radio-equipped satellite were used as 
a mail carrier. Such a satellite could 
beam mail across oceans at the speed 
of around 186,000 miles per second! 

This is how scientists say the plan 
would work: Letters would be dropped 
into a mailbox and sent to a local post 
office just as they are now. Then the 
letters would be sent to one of 25 main 
post offices, connected by cable to a 
ground radio station centrally located 
on each continent. 

At the main post offices, letters 
would be opened by automatic equip- 
ment and placed on special machines 
for copying. The machines, called 
scanners, would copy 480 pages a min- 
ute or 690,000 pages per day. The 
scanning machines then would send 
the contents of the letters by means of 
electric signals. 

The signals would be picked up by 
a radio transmitter and beamed to the 
satellite. From the satellite the signals 
would go to a receiver across the ocean. 
Next, they would be sent to the correct 
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Pilot to control tower: “I’m circling the 
field. Please give me landing instruc- 
tions.” 

Control tower to pilot: “Why are you 
shouting?” 

Pilot to control tower: “I don’t have a 
radio.” 
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BOB SEEMAN 
“The way they’re rushing us, you'd 
think it was going to stop shining.” 


A soda-fountain clerk rubbed an old 
lamp, and suddenly a genie appeared! 
“Master, you can have any wish you 


— the strange-looking creature 
said. 
“Fine! I would like to go around the 


world, but who will take care of the soda 
fountain?” 
Pm, will,” said the kind genie. And he 
id. 
Soon a customer appeared and said, 
“Make me a strawberry soda.” 
“Right!” said the  obligin genie. 
“Poof! You’re a strawberry soda!” 


* 


Judge: “I’ll give you 10 days or $20.” 
Defendant: “TI’ll take the $20.” 


* 


Two men were having a discussion as 
to which breed of dog was the most intel- 
ligent. 

“T once owned a setter,” said one, “that 
was really smart. I had him on the 
street one day when a man stopped me 
and questioned me about him. The dog 
acted very strangely—almost coming to 
a set. Seeking a reason for the dog’s 
behavior, I asked the man his name. 

“His name was Quayle and the dog 
hesitated because he was confused by the 
spelling.” 
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LETTERS one day may be dropped in box, transcribed at post office, relayed by 
radio to satellite, and beamed across oceans to be turned back to original form, 
then delivered to foreign post offices with lightning-like speed (see story). 


post office, copied back into their 
original form, and delivered by letter 
carriers. 


News of the Atom— 
In Peace and War 


Western-Soviet talks in Geneva, 
Switzerland, on a global nuclear test 
ban are a step closer to agreement. 
Western representatives have dropped 
their long-standing demand that any 
agreement to end atomic-hydrogen 
tests continue in effect only if progress 
is made in other disarmament talks 
between the 2 sides. 

Hence, we have accepted the Soviet 
view on this matter by agreeing to 
deal with the nuclear test ban regard- 
less of what is done about other dis- 
armament problems. It is now up to 
Moscow to make concessions to our 
view regarding the need for an effec- 
tive international inspection system to 
make certain that any agreement for 
ending nuclear experiments be kept. 

Meanwhile, the atom is making news 
on the peaceful front at home. Scien- 
tists are perfecting a remarkably tiny 
nuclear device capable of turning out 
small quantities of electric power for 
much longer periods of time than 
batteries could. The 5-pound, grape- 
fruit-sized atomic generator may be 
used in space vehicles to power radio 
transmitters. Scientists predict it will 
have many everyday uses as well. 


Seabrook Finds a Way 
To Fight Juvenile Crime 


Just a few months ago, Seabrook, 
Maryland—a Washington, D. C., sub- 
urb—had its share of juvenile delin- 
quency. Teen-agers smashed windows 
of buildings—even churches—and 
ripped through the town in hot rods 
without regard for life or property. 

Today conditions are different in 
the Maryland community. Teen-age 
crime and rowdyism are almost un- 
known there. What happened? The 
town’s young people have found a 
better outlet for their time and energy 
by attending regular dances, parties, 
and other recreational activities at a 
special center open every weekend. 

Seabrook’s teen center took shape 
after parents there made up their 
minds to fight crime by providing 
wholesome recreational activities for 


their young people. The Seabrook 
Civie Association organized the club 
and obtained the use of a school for 
its activities. Teen-agers, as well as 
parents, are now working together to 
make the project grow. 


Correction in Our Story 
On Relations with Cuba 


In our January 5 story on Cuba, 
we erroneously stated that the island 
country was ceded to the United States 
after our victory in the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War. U. 8S. military leaders did 
control Cuba for a few years after the 
war ended, but only until the Cubans 
could organize a government of their 
own. In the Spanish-American War, 
we helped Cuba win freedom from 
Spain, and we disclaimed any intention 
of taking the island for ourselves. 


Russians Joke About 
Officials—Very Quietly 


We are told that the following joke 
is making the rounds—very quietly— 
in Russia: 

A certain Soviet children’s organi- 
zation has a ritual in which some 
youngster is called forward and asked 
3 questions. 

First: “Who is your mother?” The 
answer is supposed to be “The Com- 
munist Party.” 

Second: “Who is your father?” The 
answer is always “Nikita Khrush- 
chev.” 

Third: “What do you want to be 
when you grow up?” In replying to 
this question, the child can name 
any acceptable line of work, such as 
“doctor” or “engineer.” 

But when little Ivan was questioned, 


here is the conversation that took 
place: 

“Who is your mother?” “The Com- 
munist Party.” 

“Who is your father?” “Khrush- 


chev.” 
“What do you want to be?” 
orphan!” 


“An 


Main Articles in Next 
Week’s Issue 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, the main articles next week will 
deal with (1) the pros and cons of 
Hawaiian statehood, and (2) Cyprus. 
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MAP FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON, THREE LIONS 
THIS YOUNG MAN is learning a trade at a filling station in Finland. He will 
one day be qualified to work in a garage as a mechanic. 





be: 


In Republic of Finland 


(Continued from page 1) 


sian revolutionists sometimes found 
Finland a good place to hide while 
they plotted against the czar. Nikolai 
Lenin, first communist dictator of Rus- 
sia, was among those rebels who found 
Finland a safe haven on occasion. 

When the communists overthrew the 
Russian czar in 1917, the Finns de- 
clared their independence. There was 
fighting against Red forces, and Fin- 
land became a democratic republic in 
July 1919—almost 40 years ago. 

In the following years—until the 
late 1930’s—the Finns did well. Their 
great natural resource—the forests— 
was put to good use. Pine, spruce, 
and birch trees take almost 7/10ths of 
Finland’s total area—which is today 
130,000 square miles, or somewhat 
less than that of Montana. 

The forests furnish fuel for homes, 
industry, and even locomotives hauling 
trains; lumber to build homes; pulp 
for paper; cellulose, used in making 
plywood and certain synthetic cloth; 
and wood for modern furniture that 
has become popular in our country. 

The wood exports—especially paper 
to the United States and to European 
lands—earned Finland’s way in the 
world during this period. In smaller 
amounts, money came from exports of 
dairy foods to neighboring Russia. 

In the 1930’s, the export earnings 
were used to make Finland one of the 
most attractive lands in Europe. Hel- 
sinki, the capital (population now near 
500,000) lured Americans and Euro- 
peans. 

Tourists liked to dine at the modern 
Torni Hotel’s tower restaurant (14th 
floor) and look out at the city’s harbor. 
Visitors enjoyed concerts along the 
waterfront in the pleasant evenings of 
the short summer. 

The stately old Kamp Hotel on the 
Esplanade—a tree-lined street and 
square in the center of Helsinki—drew 
those who wanted to dine well and 
leisurely. Jean Sibelius, the great com- 
poser, was fond of the Kamp. He used 
to meet there with friends of an eve- 
ning, and sometimes wrote music on 
the tablecloth. 

Outside Helsinki, summer vacation- 
ers found great fishing in Finland’s 
60,000 lakes and in rivers. Casting 
for salmon was a special delight in 
Arctic Lapland, where the sun shines 
’round the clock in midsummer. Non- 
fishermen visiting the northland could 
watch Finland’s few thousand Lapps 
herding their reindeer—and dine later 
on reindeer steak. 

Clouds of war closed down on the 
pleasant Finnish way of life in the 
summer of 1939 as Finns were finish- 
ing a stadium for the Olympic Games 
—scheduled for the following year. 
Russia demanded the right to military 
bases, which the Finns refused to 
grant. 

Suddenly, while Finnish-Russian 
talks were still under way, Red planes 
swept over Helsinki. Bombs were 
dropped on the capital on the morning 
of November 30, 1939, and the war 
was on. The new stadium’s grounds 
became a training field for soldiers, 
and Olympic Games were not held there 
until 1952. 

Paavo Nurmi—breaker of world 
track records as a distance runner in 
the 1920’s—left his clothing store in 
Finland for military service. Thou- 
sands of other men, young and old, 
also gave up jobs to fight. 





Until March 1940, the Finns fought 
bravely. Ski troops in the north— 
wearing all-white costumes to blend 
with the snow—trapped Russian forces 
in narrow dirt roads that run between 
the forests. Mines were laid to blow 
up bridges as Red tanks crossed them. 
From the protecting woods, Finns 
opened fire and mowed down thousands 
of the invaders, whose motorized col- 
umns were halted by the crippled 
tanks. 

In the south, the fighting was more 
often an exchange of artillery fire, 
rather than close combat. Day after 
day, Red guns blasted at Finnish forti- 
fications. Then, in a mass tank attack, 
the Reds broke through the republic’s 
southern defenses. 

Exhausted, the Finns had to accept 
a peace that cost them substantial 
areas of territory. They had to find 
new homes and farms for thousands 
of people who left the Red-held re- 
gions. This was both difficult and 
costly, for much of the land is marshy 
or forested and the amount suitable 
for crops is limited. 

Bitter over their losses, Finland 
sought to reclaim her territory in a 
new war with Russia in June 1941. 
This time, the republic joined hands 
with Germany—then under the nazi 
dictatorship of Adolf Hitler. 

The second war shocked Americans, 
who had long admired Finland and 
disliked the German dictator (against 





FINNISH EMBASSY uPi 


Kekkonen 


Sukselainen 


whom we had to fight in World War 
II after December 1941). The United 
States avoided a declaration of war 
against Finland, but our British ally 
did take such action. 

Finnish leaders, contending that 
they acted only to take back territory 
that was rightfully theirs, were suc- 
cessful at first. As Hitler’s forces fell 
back before the Russians, the tide 
changed. In 1944, the Finns again 
had to surrender to the Reds. 

Russia’s price for the second peace 
was higher. She kept nearly 12% of 
former Finnish territory (see map). 
She also demanded and received dam- 
ages of close to $300,000,000—paid in 
ships, locomotives, machinery, and 
wood products. 

Finland was practically forced into 
a military treaty with Russia in 1948. 
The treaty states that Soviet forces 
may not enter Finnish territory with- 
out permission, and that Finns may 
not be compelled to fight outside their 
country. These limitations are not 
customary in Soviet military agree- 
ments. Nevertheless, the treaty links 
Finland with Russia to a degree. 

Finnish leaders argue that their re- 
public is not a Russian satellite, as 
are Hungary, Romania, Bulgaria, and 
others. The Finnish republic has, it 
is argued, maintained its democratic 
freedoms. At the same time, it is 
acknowledged that geographic position 
alone makes the job of getting along 
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THREE LIONS 


POST OFFICE BUILDING in Helsinki, Finnish capital and a quite modern city 


with its communist neighbor a ne- 
cessity for Finland. 

Trade is one means by which Fin- 
land has sought to maintain friendly 
terms with Russia. In the 1930’s, Finn- 
ish products went almost entirely to 
western nations. Dairy products sold 
to Russia made up less than 10% of 
the value of Finnish exports. Since 
World War II, more than 20% of all 
Finnish exports have gone to Russia 
in some years, and imports of Soviet 
goods have been similarly high. 

In the past 6 months, Finnish trade 
has been increasing with the west. 
Rather than buy Russian-made cars, 
for example, Finns have been buying 
them from* western Europe. 

Apparently in retaliation, Russia 
halted new trade negotiations with 
Finland. The Soviet ambassador in 
Helsinki returned to his home un- 
expectedly. The Reds held up complet- 
ing arrangements for a big loan which 
was promised to Finland last spring. 

Soviet purchases of Finnish goods 
were curtailed, and this led to increas- 
ing unemployment in the republic. 
The rising number of jobless gave 
Finnish communists—who hold 50 
seats in the republic’s parliament, 
more than any other party—a chance 
to demonstrate. There have been some 
strikes. 

In December, Premier Karl Fager- 
holm resigned after members of his 
cabinet charged that he was worsen- 
ing trade and diplomatic relations 
with Russia. The new Premier, Veino 
Sukselainen, took office on January 13. 
Urho Kekkonen has been President 
since March 1956. 

Despite its many problems, Finland 
has rebuilt much of the old way of 
life. There are new hotels in the cities 
and new factories in the suburbs, and 
the country is again a pleasant place 
for vacationers to visit. 

For years, the government has 
backed extensive social welfare pro- 
grams and these continue. There are 
old-age pensions, medical care, and 
unemployment benefits. Young couples 
may even get government loans to help 
set up housekeeping. The govern- 
ment provides layettes for babies, and 
monthly cash payments are available 
to ease the cost of rearing children. 

Some Finns argue that the cost of 
such benefits is one reason for the gov- 
ernment’s frequent financial troubles. 
Nevertheless, a majority of the re- 
public’s voters seem to want to con- 
tinue them, —By Tom HAWKINS 


KNOW THAT WORD! 


In each of the sentences below, 
match the italicized word with the fol- 
lowing word or phrase which has the 
same general meaning. Correct an- 
swers are on page 8, column 4. 


1. Critics accused the mayor of mal- 
feasance (mal-fé’zans). (a) illegal 
actions (b) irresponsibility (c) lack 
of party loyalty. (d) favoritism. 

2. The dearth (derth) of reports 
concerning the accident caused con- 
fusion. (a) abundance (b) scarcity 
(c) inaccuracy (d) delay. 

3. Chronic (krén’ik) economic prob- 
lems existed within the nation. (a) 
mild (b) severe (c) temporary (d) 
continuous. 

4. Certain people feel that a summit 
(siim’it) conference might solve some 
of the problems existing between the 
communists and free world. (a) top 
level (b) military (c) disarmament 
(d) foreign-minister. 


5. The newspaper correspondent re- 
ceived an ambiguous (jim-big’i-is) re- 
ply to his question. (a) honest (b) 
unsatisfactory (c) unclear. 


6. The temerity (té-mér’i-ti) of the 
visiting diplomat caused great amaze- 
ment. (a) shyness (b) reaction (c) 
boldness (d) bad temper. 

7. The sentence pronounced by the 
judge was lenient (lé’ni-ént). (a) un- 
expected (b) extreme (c) mild. 





Turkey—A Close Friend 


Nation Strongly Opposes Communism 


NTIL recent years, the average 
American thought of Turkey as a 
remote, mysterious land whose prob- 
lems had no connection with life in the 
United States. Today, what goes on in 
Turkey is of tremendous importance 
to Americans and to free people every- 
where. A bridge between Europe and 
the Middle East, she is one of our 
strongest and most faithful allies. 

With the guidance of Kemal Ata- 
turk, President of Turkey from 1923 
until his death in 1938, the nation 
made great progress toward becoming 
a modern, democratic state. Among 
his many reforms, Ataturk introduced 
a constitution based on governments 
existing in the United States and 
Great Britain. 

Under the constitution, a Grand Na- 
tional Assembly is elected every 4 
years. All citizens over 22, including 
women, are eligible to vote. The As- 
sembly elects a President, who in turn 
appoints a Prime Minister. The Presi- 
dent of Turkey today is Celal Bayar. 
The Prime Minister is Adnan Men- 
deres. 

The biggest drawback in the na- 
tion’s democratic process has been the 
fact that the political scene, over the 
years, has been dominated by a single 
party. It is far stronger than any 
of the other groups represented in the 
Assembly. The government, as a re- 
sult of its overwhelming backing, can 
act very much as it wishes. It has 
recently been jailing newspaper pub- 
lishers who have expressed criticism 
of official policies. 

Despite its weaknesses, however, the 
government of Turkey is basically 
democratic, and is certainly a big im- 
provement over the monarchy which 
existed earlier in the century. 

Turkey’s opposition to any expan- 
sion on the part of her neighbor, the 
Soviet Union, is unmistakable. She 
is now a member of NATO, the Bagh- 
dad Pact, and a Balkan alliance includ- 
ing Greece and Yugoslavia. In 
addition, she was one of the first coun- 
tries to respond to a UN appeal for 
troops to resist communist aggression 
in Korea. 

For centuries, Turkey, or what used 
to be the Ottoman Empire, has re- 
sisted the pressures of an expanding 
Russia. Over the past 300 years, the 


two countries have fought each other 
in more than 50 wars, large and small. 
Russia has long envied Turkey’s con- 
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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOAN ALDEN 


EASTERNMOST ALLY in NATO, Turkey is having financial difficulties 


trol over the narrow waterway con- 
necting the Mediterranean and Black 
Seas. If the Soviet Union were to 
seize this waterway, it would enable 
her to exert considerable influence in 
the Mediterranean area. 

Turkey has an area of 296,000 
square miles, equal to that of Texas 
and South Carolina combined. Most 
of this land is located in Asia, but a 
small piece is in Europe. The largest 
city, Istanbul, is situated on the Euro- 
pean side of the nation. Formerly 
called Constantinople, it was once the 
capital of the Eastern Roman Empire. 
Istanbul has 1,200,000 inhabitants. 

The capital of present-day Turkey is 
Ankara. Situated in Asiatic Turkey, 
it has a population of half a million. 

Mohammedanism is the main re- 
ligion among the country’s 24,000,000 
people. Agriculture is the leading oc- 
cupation. Eighty per cent of the 
population is engaged in agricultural 





TURKISH INFORMATION OFFICE 


PRESIDENT Celal Bayar of Turkey 


pursuits. Tobacco, cotton, wheat, and 
olives are the main crops. Turkey is 
fairly well-to-do in minerals—coal, 
chrome ore, copper, iron, manganese, 
and sulphur are the principal ones 
mined. Cement and textiles constitute 
the main industries of the country. 

Turkey’s army of 400,000 is con- 
sidered to be one of the toughest fight- 
ing forces in the world. Unfortunately, 
though, the support of this army has 
proved to be a severe strain on the 
Turkish economy. Forty per cent of 
the country’s budget is devoted to the 
armed forces. 

During 1958, the United States 
granted Turkey over $230,000,000 in 
aid. Many observers say that, regard- 
less of this huge U. S. grant, her 
economy remains in bad shape. The 
government pays army privates a sal- 
ary of only 12 cents a month. 

The free world will be watching 
Turkey closely during the near future. 
If she can succeed in keeping her polit- 
ical and economic systems in working 
order, Turkey will continue to be a 
valuable ally. —By Tim Coss 





Pronunciations 


Adnan Menderes—Ad'nin mén‘dér-éz 

Celal Bayar—ja-lal’ bi-ir’ 

Jean Sibelius—zhian si-ba'li-dos 

Karl Fagerholm—kirl fi’gér-hélm’ 

Kemal Ataturk—ké-mil’ 4-ti-tdork’ 

Nikolai Lenin—né’k6-li lén’in 

Paavo Nurmi—pi’vaw noor’mé 

Syngman Rhee—soong-man ré 

Urho Kekkonen—oor’ haw kék’d-nén 

Veino Sukselainen—vi uh-nd sd0k’suh- 
li‘uh-nin 

Willy Brandt—vil’i brant 
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Readers Say— 











As I have read comments on Russia 
in this column and in other sources, I 
detect an attitude of smugness and 
apathy on the part of Americans. 

In defense of American schools, a letter 
in “Readers Say” recently stated that 
“the Russians don’t know how to think 
for themselves.” Recent Russian achieve- 
ments disprove this comment. Look at 
the sputniks, the Nobel-prize-winning 
novel, Russia’s constantly increasing pro- 
duction, her diplomatic victories. 

Most certainly it takes thinking to do 
these things. How many Americans, in 
comparison with Russians and people of 
other nationalities, can speak the lan- 
guages of Europe and Asia? There has 
also been a great advance in the Russian 
standard of living over pre-communist 
days. 

It appears that too many of us are 
turning our backs on ene un- 
pleasant, in hopes that it might go away. 
Now is the time for us to recapture the 
vigorous spirit of our pioneers. In outer 
space we have a never-ending frontier to 
master. For peace we must struggle con- 
tinuously. To our posterity we must 
leave a heritage of freedom, peace, and 
progress. In order to accomplish these 
goals, we cannot retire now in content- 
ment. EpITH PRIsE, 

Westminster, Maryland 


* 

I think our schools should require more 
foreign languages, such as Russian. 
Other countries have to learn our lan- 
guage, why shouldn’t we learn theirs? 
By having language in common, it would 
be easier to be friends. 

JupY BROWN, 
Carpenter, Iowa 
* 


When will the United States learn that 
the best answer to combating the spread 
of communism throughout impoverished 
nations is food? People whose life-long 
worry is getting enough food to fill their 
stomachs do not appreciate military sup- 
plies. Instead they want food, regardless 
of its source. The communists realize 
this. We must take heed before it is 


too late. JANET COOLEY, 
Selah, Washington 
* 

The best way to bring cheating out into 
the open is by discussing articles like the 
recent one in the AMERICAN OBSERVER. If 
the article starts just a few people think- 
ing, they will spread their ideas and 
begin a chain of thought on the matter. 

DIANA MARTIN, 
San Diego, California 
* 

I think that teachers, at the beginnin 
of each school year, should discuss wit 
their classes the matter of cheating. It 
should be made clear that cheating will 

















not get anyone anything. Also, if a 
student knows that a friend of his cheats 
he should talk to him about it. A student 
will always listen to a fellow student. 
SUE PETRI, 
Brookfield, Wisconsin 


* 


The honor system would help overcome 
cheating if the student council of a 
school would take an active role. Council 
members should meet with small groups 
of known cheaters and give them advice 
on overcoming this bad habit. Once you 
win the confidence of the offenders, dis- 
honesty would decrease. 

PATRICIA KOVAR, 
Swanton, Ohio 
* 

The best plan to combat dishonesty is 
the “home system.” If people are taught 
honesty at home, they will carry this trait 
with them throughout life. 

PreGGY Forp, 
Lockney, Texas 





RCA 


TV SET in 1939 with 5-inch screen cost 


$200. It had to be connected to a radio 
set to provide sound. 


Color Television 
And Its Origins 


ILLING out squares in a recent 

crossword puzzle on “latest luxu- 
ries in some homes’”’ required the an- 
swer: “Color-TV sets.” 

Some may debate the correctness of 
referring to the color-television sets 
as luxuries, although prices {ior them 
start at close to $500. There is no 
doubt, however, that programs in 
color are the latest spectacular of- 
ferings by the TV industry. 

This may seem amazing when one 
recalls that black-and-white TV has 
developed on a nation-wide scale only 
since World War II ended. Color-TV 
sets have been available generally 
only since 1954. 

Latest available figures show that 
some 50,000,000 black-and-white re- 
ceivers are now in use in the United 
States. There are probably about 
500,000 color-TV sets in homes, 
amusement centers, and offices now. 
Radio, which many people thought 
would die away with the coming of 
TV, is still highly popular. More 
than 160,000,000 radio sets serve 
Americans at present. 

The first theories of television were 
being developed at about the same 
time ideas for wireless telegraphy and 
radio were being thought out. It just 
took a longer time to make television 
workable than it did to develop wire- 
less and radio. 

The groundwork for wireless teleg- 
raphy was laid in 1887 by a German 
scientist, Heinrich Hertz. He showed 
that electrical waves could be sent 
through space. Five years l\ater, in 
1892, Sir William Crookes, an English- 
man, theorized that messages could 
be sent through the air by use of the 
electrical waves. The Italian inventor, 
Marconi, went to work on this theory 
and put wireless telegraphy on a prac- 
tical basis by 1896. 

Marconi sent his first transoceanic 
message across the Atlantic in 1901. 
The first of the 3 great “aerial” trans- 
mission industries developed rapidly 
from then on. 

After wireless, radio was but a step 
away. Reginald Fessenden, a Cana- 
dian-born American, succeeded in 
transmitting spoken words by wire- 
less for the distance of a mile late 
in 1900. 

Fessenden—with a colleague, Ernest 
Alexanderson—worked out an early 
type of detector tube and a trans- 
mitter. Fessenden made the first real 
radio broadcast, with a program of 
music and speech, on Christmas Eve, 
1906, from a small, experimental sta- 
tion at Brant Rock, Massachusetts. 


Radio listening for a long time was 
largely by amateurs who built their 
own sets. Crystal detectors, devel- 
oped in 1906, generally were used. A 
piece of wire on the early radio re- 
ceivers was jiggled over a piece of 
crystal (galena). This crude detector 
brought in the broadcast sounds. 

In 1906, Iowa-born Lee De Forest 
perfected the detector tube. This de- 
vice became the foundation stone for 
the development of radio reception as 
we know it today. 

Big-time radio with regular broad- 
casts, did not get under way until 
the 1920’s. Such programs were 
sponsored by radio manufacturers who 
hoped that regular’ broadcasting 
would make people want to buy re- 
ceiving sets. Sale of the sets would 
provide the radio manufacturers with 
a profit and pay the cost of programs 
—or so it was thought. 

But, as the costs of radio opera- 
tion grew, the sale of advertising 
time on the air was begun in 1922. 
There was, at first, considerable op- 
position to this idea. Herbert Hoover, 
then Secretary of Commerce, felt 
that radio should remain as a public 
service and that advertising should 
not be allowed to mar its value as an 
educational and entertainment me- 
dium. The idea of selling advertising 
time on the air won out, however. 

Television, last of the “aerial” en- 
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GLUYAS WILLIAMS 
AROUND 1920, earphones were com- 
monly used for radio listening 


tertainers to get going, had its theo- 
retical start 3 years before German 
scientist Hertz demonstrated the use 
of electrical waves as the forerunner 
to wireless. 

Paul Nipkow, also a German, got 
a patent in 1884 for an “electrical 
telescope.” By a combination of re- 
volving disks, reflected light, and a 
light-sensitive cell, Nipkow had 
worked out a device that could pro- 
vide a very rough image. 

Further advances were made by 
use of the amplifier tube that had 
been developed for radio. It then be- 
came possible to use electrical cur- 
rents for the transmission of an im- 
age over a distance, eventually over 
a number of miles. Inventors in 
England and the United States dem- 
onstrated this in 1925. 

The next step was to get rid of 
disks and moving parts in the TV 
system. A Russian immigrant, Vlad- 
imir Zworykin, managed this in 1933 
—by the invention of the iconoscope 
for transmitting the picture, and the 
kinescope tube for receiving the pic- 
ture. 

Television was demonstrated at the 
New York World’s Fair in 1939, and 
regular TV broadcasting was started 
in that year. World War II held up 
expansion. But, at the end of the 
war, television began its present for- 
ward march. —By ToM HAWKINS 


Government Spending 


1. Explain the term fiscal year, as used 
by our federal government. 


2. Briefly tell how the President’s 
budget recommendations are prepared. 


3. How large a federal outlay does 
President Eisenhower seek for next year: 
33 billion dollars, 55 billion, 77 billion, or 
99 billion? 


4. Explain the term balanced budget. 
Is Mr. Eisenhower’s proposed budget for 
1960 balanced? What about the situation 
for 1959? 


5. On what grounds do certain con- 
ae say that the recommended 1960 
efense outlays are inadequate? 
does President Eisenhower reply? 


6. About how much of the proposed 
1960 spending is related to defense, na- 
tional security, and wars of the past: 
20%, 39%, 60%, or 79%? 


7. Mention some non-military activities 
on which—according to various critics— 
the Administration doesn’t plan to spend 
enough. What does the President say in 
this connection? 


8. Name the largest source of federal 
revenue. 


How 


What do you think of the President’s 
latest budget recommendations? If you 
favor them, tell why. If you feel that 
some changes are needed, explain. 


Troubles in Finland 


1. What are the reasons for difficulties 
that Finland has been having in relations 
with Russia, and in governmental affairs 
at home? 


2. Give a brief historical sketch of the 
Finns when they lived in the old Russian 
Empire. 


3. Describe the Finnish way of life 
during the 1930’s. 


4. Tell something about that country’s 
great natural resource, and the products 
made from it. 


5. What price did Finland have to pay 
for peace after 2 wars with Russia? 


6. How is the republic linked militarily 
to the Soviet Union? 


7. Explain the changes in Finnish 
with other lands since World War 


1. Do you feel that Finland is follow- 
ing a wise course in her efforts to remain 
free and still deal with the Soviet Union? 
Why, or why not? 


2. Should the U. S. seek to increase 
trade with the Finns in order to help 
them maintain prosperity? Explain your 
answer, 


Miscellaneous 


1. Define these budget terms: Authori- 
zation; appropriation; supplemental ap- 
propriation. 


2. What concessions have the western 
powers made in their talks with Russia 
on banning nuclear tests? What com- 
promise must Moscow now make if these 
negotiations are to be successful? 


3. Briefly discuss the proposed changes 
in our high schools suggested by Dr. 
Conant. How do you feel about these 
proposals? 


4. What plans does Belgium have for 
the Congo and why? 


5. State the main points of the civil 
— program proposed by Senator 
Johnson of Texas. 


6. Give arguments for and against 
continuing the military draft program. 


7. To what extent does Turkey have 
democratic government? 


8. Give one reason why that country is 
in bad economic condition at the present 
time. 


9. Briefly describe the development of 
radio and television over the past several 
decades. 





Answers to Know That Word 


1. (a) illegal actions; 2. (b) scarcity; 
3. (d) continuous; 4. (a) top level; 5. 
(c) unclear; 6. (c) boldness; 7. (c) mild. 








